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THE  NATIONAL,  GALLERY,  LONDON 

EARLY  BRITISH  SCHOOL 

BY  ROBERT  DE  LA  SIZERANNE 

HE  foreigner  who  has  just  set  foot  in  England  and  who 
visits  the  rooms  of  the  British  School,  either  at  the 
National  Gallery  or  at  the  Tate  Gallery,  will  for  a 
second  time  experience  the  sensation  of  landing  in  an 
island.  What  magnificent  indifference  toward  the 
rest  of  the  artistic  world,  and  what  “ splendid  isola- 
tion ! ” He  finds  himself  in  presence  of  an  art  which 
attaches  itself  in  no  way  to  the  art  of  the  Continent  ; 
or  at  least  is  only  attached  to  it  subterraneously  and  obscurely,  as  is 
every  island  to  a continent,  as  every  individual  human  being  is  to  humanity 
in  general.  “ No  doubt,”  the  stranger  will  say  to  himself,  “ similar  needs 
and  aspirations  must  have  led  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  to  discoveries 
of  form  and  colour,  of  gesture  and  expression,  of  signs  and  symbols, 
comparable  to  the  discoveries  of  those  who  inhabit  the  Continent.”  And 
such  in  fact  is  the  case.  But  it  appears  to  have  come  about  by  an  in- 
dependent though  parallel  process — by  spontaneous  generation,  as  it 
were  ; and  the  stranger  will  be  inclined  to  marvel  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  island,  left  to  their  own  resources,  should  have  achieved  the  fabri- 
cation of  such  perfect  pictures  of  life.  Indeed,  Cook  was  no  more  aston- 
ished at  beholding  the  carvings  with  which  the  Tahitians  decorated  their 
ceremonial  axes,  than  the  foreigner  will  be  when  he  pursues  his  explora- 
tions as  far  as  the  eastern  end  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  suddenly 
finds  himself  face  to  face  with  Turner.  If  in  the  streets  of  London,  or 
upon  English  country  roads,  he  had  forgotten  that  continental  world 
of  classical  Europe  which  is  the  child  of  Greece,  he  here  suddenly 
realises  that  he  is  henceforward  separated  therefrom,  perhaps  never  to 
return. 
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Such  are  the  impressions  of  a stranger  sensitive  to  the  suggestions  of 
Art,  though  ignorant  of  its  history.  But  if,  instead  of  being  ignorant, 
this  visitor  to  the  National  Gallery  has  some  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  English  art,  his  astonishment  will  not  be  the  less.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  augmented.  The  more  he  knows,  the  less  he  will 
understand.  For  if  the  English  had  lived  and  developed  outside  the 
rest  of  the  world,  like  the  Tahitians  or  the  Fuegians,  it  would  have  been 
a fine  thing  for  them  to  have  created  such  an  art,  but  no  one  would  then 
have  been  surprised  at  this  art’s  being  so  peculiarly  their  own.  But 
though,  as  is  the  fact,  they  never  were  reduced  to  their  own  resources  ; 
though  they  knew  how  to  profit,  like  all  other  Europeans,  by  the  triumphs 
of  Italian,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  art  ; though  it  is  incontestable,  if  para- 
doxical, that  the  distance  is  less  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent 
than  between  the  Continent  and  Great  Britain,  (that  is  to  say,  that  the 
English  were  always  more  willing  to  observe  others  than  others  were 
to  learn  from  them)  ; and  even  though  English  artists  had  seen  at  work 
before  their  very  eyes  two  masters  from  the  Continent  who  were  incom- 
parable in  the  art  of  portraiture — Holbein  and  Van  Dyck — and  a third 
very  capable  artist,  Antonio  Moro,  besides,  later,  that  admirable  land- 
scapist Canaletto  : remembering  all  this,  it  becomes  positively  incom- 
prehensible how  the  painters  of  this  country  can  have  managed  to  produce, 
from  the  eighteenth  century  onward,  an  art  consistently  independent 
of  those  foreign  masters,  distinctly  insular,  aggressively  original.  Yet 
there  is  the  fact.  If  we  go  from  the  National  Gallery  to  the  Tate  Gallery, 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  nineteenth  century  ; 
if  we  pass  from  anecdotal  painting  to  landscape,  and  from  allegory  to 
portraiture — it  is  England,  always  England,  that  we  see  in  each  canvas,’ 
as  well  separated  by  its  gilt  frame  and  sheet  of  glass  from  continental 
painting  as  England  is  separated  from  the  Continent  by  the  sea.  Further- 
more, far  from  their  having  imitated  foreign  schools  or  borrowed  from 
them,  these  English  painters  have  in  their  isolation  attained  such  creative 
power,  that  on  beholding  their  work  we  find  the  germ  of  many  modern 
schools,  even  that  of  our  latest  continental  talents.  We  discover  whence 
springs  the  pseudo-originality  of  this  or  that  French,  German,  Italian, 
or  Swiss  artist.  On  visiting  these  rooms  for  the  first  time  the  Continental 
artist  experiences  confused  sensations,  not  all  of  them  entirely  agreeable. 
He  expected  to  meet  with  debtors,  and  finds  himself  surrounded  by 
creditors. 

Delacroix,  when  as  a young  man  he  first  came  in  contact  with  the 
British  School,  felt  this  ; and  in  1858,  in  a letter  to  Th.  Silvestre,  he  recog- 
nises it  very  explicitly.  “ That  admirable  man  Constable,”  he  says, 
“ is  one  of  the  glories  of  England.  I have  already  spoken  to  you  of  the 
impression  which  he  produced  on  me  at  the  time  when  I was  painting 
the  Massacre  de  Scio.  He  and  Turner  are  true  reformers  : they  have 
forsaken  the  groove  of  the  old  landscapists.  Our  school,  which  now 
possesses  many  men  of  talent  in  this  genre,  has  largely  profited  by  their 
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example.  Gericault  returned  quite  overcome  by  one  of  the  great  land- 
scapes he  had  sent  us.”  The  painter  of  the  Naufrage  de  la  Mednse  had 
in  fact  received  something  like  a shock  the  first  time  he  set  foot  in  England, 
and  his  disturbance  had  been  profound.  In  a letter  dated  from  London 
in  1821,  he  wrote  to  Horace  Vernet  : “ I said  to  my  father  a few  days  ago 
that  only  one  thing  was  lacking  to  your  talent,  and  that  was,  to  be  steeped 
m the  English  School  ; and  I repeat  this  because  I know  that  you  appre- 
ciate the  little  you  have  seen  of  it.  The  exhibition  which  has  just 

opened  convinces  me  more  than  ever  that  here  alone  are  colour  and 

effect  recognised  and  felt.  You  can  form  no  idea  of  this  year’s  fine 

portraits,  of  a great  number  of  the  landscapes  and  genre  pictures,  of  the 
animals  painted  by  Ward,  and  by  Landseer — aged  only  eighteen.  The 
masters  never  produced  anything  better  in  this  line.  We  need  not  blush 
at  going  back  to  school.”  And  thirty-seven  years  afterwards  Delacroix 
advocated  the  same  source  of  inspiration  for  continental  art  : “ Our 

school  greatly  needs  an  infusion  of  new  blood.  Our  school  is  old,  and  it 
seems  that  the  English  school  is  young.  They  appear  to  seek  the  natural  ; 
and  we  do  nothing  but  imitate  pictures.”  Thus  the  first  impression 
made  upon  these  two  great  painters — who  were  both  of  them  also  great 
intellectually — by  that  art  reproductions  of  which  are  here  set  before  the 
eyes  of  my  readers,  was  not  only  that  this  art  owed  nothing  to  any  one  ; 
but  that  even  those  who  came  from  the  classic  lands  of  high  art  and  of 
beauty  might  borrow  something  from  it  without  shame. 

This  is  the  striking  characteristic  of  the  British  School  as  seen  at 
the  National  Gallery.  This  it  is  which  distinguishes  the  rooms  devoted 
to  that  School  from  all  the  other  neighbouring  rooms,  rich  and  precious 
as  are  their  contents.  For,  after  all,  a visit  to  Bruges  might  take  the  place 
of  a visit  to  Room  XI. — even  remembering  the  wonderful  Arnolfini 
couple,  whose  little  mirror  has  preserved  its  reflection  for  five  hundred 
years.  And  when  one  has  passed  several  mornings  at  Florence,  one  could, 
if  necessary,  dispense  with  visiting  the  Tuscan  rooms  at  Trafalgar  Square. 
But  where  in  Europe  could  we  find  a substitute  for  a visit  to  those  rooms 
which  contain  the  Reynoldses,  the  Gainsboroughs,  the  Hogarths,  the 
Romneys,  the  Constables  and  the  Turners  ? And  if  I begin  by  defining 
the  general  impression  of  a foreigner  face  to  face,  not  with  this  or  that 
picture,  but  with  the  whole  collection  of  these  English  masters,  it  is 
firstly  because  a foreigner  perceives  better  than  a native  what  may  be 
called  the  main  geographical  outlines  of  a country,  of  a town,  of  an  art, 
of  a face  ; and  it  is,  further,  in  order  to  justify  the  words  written  at  the 
head  of  this  article  : “ The  British  School.” 

It  has  often  been  said  that  there  is  no  “ British  School.”  What  is 
meant  by  that  I confess  I do  not  at  all  understand.  If  it  implies  that 
there  has  never  been  in  England,  as  in  Italy,  in  Flanders,  and  even  in 
France  at  certain  periods,  any  great  manufactories  of  painting,  where 
the  master  indicated  the  general  scheme  of  a picture,  and  his  disciples 
carried  out  the  execution,  either  under  the  name  of  the  master  which 
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was  the  name  of  the  firm,  as  it  were,  or,  when  they  had  left  him,  under 
their  own  names — if  it  implies  this,  then  it  is  true,  and  we  can  but  be 
glad  of  it.  Again,  if  it  is  meant  that  the  English  painter  usually  made 
a shorter  stay  in  his  master’s  studio  than  did  his  Italian  or  Erench  brother 
in  art,  this  too  is  true,  and  the  result  has  been  on  the  whole  neither  better 
nor  worse.  But  is  this  really  what  in  the  language  of  art  is  termed  a 
“ School  ” ? To  found  a school,”  when  a master  is  in  question,  means 
that  he  so  impresses  his  personality  on  the  minds  and  work  of  his  con- 
temporaries that  they  seem  unable  to  exist  without  him.  “ To  be  of  a 
school  ” has  always  meant  to  be  inspired  by  the  point  of  view  or  the 
technique  of  a master  to  such  a degree  that  there  is  a kind  of  paternal 
relation  between  the  art  of  the  master  and  that  of  the  disciples,  and  of 
consanguinity  between  the  talents  of  the  disciples  themselves. 

In  its  strict  sense  the  word  “ school  ” evidently  does  not  apply  to 
such  powerful  and  original  temperaments  as  those  of  the  great  English 
artists.  But  to  what  great  continental  artists  does  it  apply  ? This 
definition  is,  in  every  country,  made  for  second-rate  artists  only. 

As  for  the  masters,”  wherever  you  find  them,  each  of  them  possesses 
a personality  which  forbids  his  being  called  “ disciple.”  In  whatever 
period  we  choose  to  observe  them,  we  shall  not  find  them  in  any  way  less 
independent  one  of  another  on  the  Continent  than  in  England.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  Watteau,  Chardin,  and  Boucher  differed  among 
themselves  quite  as  much  as  Reynolds,  Romney,  and  Gainsborough.  In 
the  nineteenth  Delacroix,  Ingres,  and  Fromentin  differ  as  much  as  Wilkie, 
Leslie,  and  Landseer.  And  finally  in  our  own  days  no  greater  difference 
has  been  found  between  the  art  of  Millais,  Walker,  and  Burne-Jones,  than 
between  that  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Bernard,  and  Bonnat.  If  from 
these  masters  we  descend  to  lesser  personalities,  we  shall  no  doubt  find 
in  France  painters  of  some  talent  enrolled  under  such  and  such  a banner, 
and  faithfully  hoisting  its  colours.  But  shall  we  not  find  the  same  in 
England  ? Were  not  the  contemporaries  of  Lawrence — men  like  Owen, 
Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  Philipps,  Jackson,  Harlow,  Gordon,  and  Briggs — 
subject  more  or  less  to  the  haunting  influence  of  Reynolds  ? And  if  we 
pass  to  the  landscapists,  we  do  not  perceive  them  to  be  much  more 
governed  and  disciplined  by  the  same  formulas  in  France  than  in  England. 
Certainly  Turner,  Constable,  Callcott,  and  Collins  differ  greatly.  But 
do  we  find  that  Corot,  Rousseau,  Courbet,  and  Chintreuil  resemble  each 
other  ? Which  brings  us  back  to  our  point  that  only  mediocre  artists 
can  be  attached  to  a “ school,”  and  that  the  true  creators,  of  whatever 
country,  can  never  be  so  bound  down.  But  if  by  “ school  ” is  meant  a 
collection  of  distinctive  common  traits,  of  similar  characteristics,  which 
through  all  diversities  of  talent,  and  even  of  genius,  can  be  traced  to  the 
common  race  and  kindred  soil  whence  they  sprang,  then  who  can  deny 
that  there  is  a “ British  School  ” ? It  is  perhaps,  of  all  the  schools  of 
painting  which  flourished  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
the  one  which  is  most  quickly  and  easily  recognised  amidst  all  the  others, 
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detaching  itself  the  most  dearly  from  the  whole  body  of  European  pictorial 
art.  Is  there  any  lover  of  art,  for  instance,  who  on  entering  a gallery 
where  an  English  picture  hangs  among  other  eighteenth-century  canvases, 
will  not  say,  “ Look,  there  is  an  English  portrait  ! ” He  may  not  at  first 
distinguish  whether  it  is  a Reynolds,  a Gainsborough,  a Romney,  a 
Hoppner,  a Raeburn  ; he  may  perhaps  confound  a work  due  to  one  of 
those  masters  with  a Lawrence.  But  he  will  unhesitatingly  recognise  the 
family  resemblance,  or,  as  one  might  say  (and  I am  going  to  show  why), 
the  trade-mark,  the  4 4 Made  in  England,”  and  he  would  never  have 
mistaken  it  for  a portrait  by  Nattier,  Van  Loo,  Boucher,  or  Troy.  The 
case  is  the  same  with  genre  pictures,  animal  groups,  farmyard  or  cottage 
scenes,  and  pictures  of  child-life.  From  the  last  third  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  second  third  of  the  nineteenth,  and  even  later,  these 
subjects  treated  by  an  English  master  reveal  their  British  origin  at  the 
first  glance. 

Doubtless  those  who  are  more  deeply  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
different  masters  are  more  conscious  of  the  particular  differences  which 
separate  them  than  of  the  common  traits  which  unite  them.  What 
strikes  one  first  of  all,  however,  in  a portrait  by  Opie,  Beechey,  Romney, 
Raeburn,  and  Hoppner,  is  not  that  it  is  a Romne}^  an  Opie,  or  a Raeburn, 
but  that  it  is  British. 

In  landscape  this  impression  is  least  strong.  With  the  exception  of 
Turner,  who  is  severed  by  a great  gulf  from  schools  of  every  kind,  English 
landscapists  do  not  sufficiently  differ  from  Continental  (from  the  French, 
for  instance),  for  us  to  be  able  to  speak  of  an  44  English  landscape.” 
Before  the  paintings  of  Constable,  Old  Crome,  Bonington,  Collins,  Callcott 
or  Richard  Wilson,  one  feels  still  on  the  Continent.  But  why  is  this  so  ? 
Because  the  Continent  imitated  these  masters,  and  managed,  it  must  be 
admitted,  if  not  to  surpass,  at  least  to  equal  them.  This  does  not  prevent 
there  having  been  a 44  British  School  ” even  in  landscape.  Only  this 
English  School  was  so  powerful  that  it  created  a French  School  like  unto 
itself,  and  nowadays  it  is  not  very  easy  to  distinguish  between  them. 
It  would  have  been  quite  easy  in  former  days,  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  ; for  in  France  there  was  then 
nothing  resembling  the  English  way  of  looking  at  Nature.  When  that 
view  of  Nature  first  came  into  being,  when  he  who  was  afterwards  to  be 
called  44  Old  Crome,”  was  trotting  about  the  streets  of  Norwich  carrying 
Dr.  Rigby’s  medicaments  to  his  patients  ; when,  later,  Constable  escaped 
from  his  father’s  mill  on  the  banks  of  the  Stour  with  the  intention  of 
painting  it  instead  of  working  it  ; when  Collins,  burning  with  admiration 
for  Morland,  obtained  an  introduction  to  that  Bohemian  painter  and 
found  him  lying  dead-drunk  in  his  father’s  kitchen  : in  a word,  during 
the  boyhood  of  those  three  great  landscape-painters,  who  was  there 
in  France,  or  anywhere  else  on  the  Continent,  who  could  paint  as  they 
were  going  to  paint,  who  saw  Nature  as  they  were  going  to  see  her  ? 
They  were  all  of  them  innovators,  and  all  in  exactly  the  same  sense . 
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They  each  of  them — and  with  them  Turner,  Richard  Wilson,  and  Callcott 
himself— abandoned  the  composed,  artificial,  historical  landscape,  the 
anonymous  tree,  the  sombre  foreground  serving  to  throw  back  the  rest 
of  the  picture,  while,  face  to  face  with  Nature,  they  strove  to  render 
their  personal  and  spontaneous  impressions.  “ What  ! do  you  not  know 
yet,  at  your  age,  that  you  ought  to  paint  your  impressions  ? ” said  Turner 
to  one  of  his  brother-artists  ; thus  giving  expression  to  the  word  of  com- 
mand for  all  the  masters  of  his  country  who  had  preceded  him,  as  well  as 
for  those  who  were  to  follow.  This  passion  for  simple  nature,  this  in- 
dependence of  all  those  vain  formulas  which  once  claimed  to  embellish 
her,  is  the  common  trait  which  unites  Turner  and  Constable,  Bonington 
and  Collins,  Old  Crome  and  Morland.  No  doubt  they  differ  profoundly 
each  from  the  other.  But  does  not  Corot  differ  absolutely  from  Marilhat, 
Cazin  from  Rousseau.  Courbet  from  Huet  or  Paul  Llandrin  ? If,  how- 
ever, we  speak  of  the  “ Lrench  School  of  landscape,”  when  those  who 
compose  that  “ school 5 5 are  so  widely  separated  one  from  another,  and 
achieve  such  different  results,  I do  not  know  why  we  should  refrain  from 
saying  “ the  British  School.”  But  indeed  the  word  “ School  ” is  an 
improper  one  in  both  cases.  There  is  something  which  can  be  called 
“modem  landscape,”  in  very  clear  and  evident  contradistinction  from 
Italo-Lrench  classical  landscape  on  the  one  hand  and  from  Dutch  land- 
scape on  the  other.  Now  this  modern  landscape,  virtually  the  same  to- 
day in  every  European  country,  has  it  is  true  been  brought  to  a rare 
degree  of  perfection  in  Lrance  by  the  painters  of  Barbizon  and  Ville 
d’Avray  ; but  it  was  created,  at  one  sudden  stroke  and  fully  fledged,  in 
England,  and  it  is  here  in  the  National  Gallery  that  you  may  see  its  first 
and  most  puissant  manifestations. 

Thus,  then,  the  originality  of  the  British  School,  clearly  apparent 
in  the  case  of  portraits,  and  evident  in  genre  scenes  or  animal  paintings, 
is  no  less  actual  in  the  case  of  landscape  ; and  this  is  what  strikes 
visitors  to  the  National  Gallery  before  anything  else.  The  isolation  of 
this  School,  its  disdain  of  the  discoveries  and  experiences  of  all  Conti- 
nental Schools,  are  what  arrest  his  attention. 

In  vain  will  the  stranger  be  referred  to  history,  and  to  the  travels  of  all 
these  painters  : he  may  be  told  how  well  Reynolds  knew  the  rooms  deco- 
rated by  Raphael,  and  how  he  copied  the  Venetians  in  their  own  country; 
how  Romney  paid  long  visits  to  Italy  ; how  Benjamin  West,  Barry  and 
Copley,  Etty,  Wilson,  and  many  others,  made  the  journey  to  Florence 
and  Rome  as  did  French  artists  of  the  same  period  ; how  Callcott  visited 
Holland  and  Paris.  The  visitor  will  feel,  despite  every  proof  to  the 
contrary,  that  these  islanders  never  quitted  their  own  country.  And 
he  will  be  in  the  right.  He  will  have  realised  instinctively  that  these 
j ourneyings  were  no  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  places  whither  the  heart 
precedes  the  feet,  and  where  the  heart  abides  when  the  feet  have  taken 
their  departure.  For  Hogarth  laughed  before  Raphael  ! And  if  the 
others  did  not  commit  that  sacrilege,  while  some  even  made  vague  polite 
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speeches  about  the  “ Stanze,”  yet  the  marbles  of  Rome  caused  none  of  them 
to  forget  the  little  thatched  cottage,  nor  did  the  Tiber’s  shores  efface  the 
memory  of  the  banks  of  Stour  and  Avon.  The  attitude  of  the  whole 
British  School  towards  the  Continent  resembles  that  of  Lawrence’s 
father,  who  replied  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  offer  of  £80  to  send  the 
little  prodigy  to  Rome,  that  “ his  son’s  talent  required  no  cultivation  ” ; 
and  it  may  be  said  of  even  the  most  respectful  of  these  English  travellers 
in  Italy,  as  Hogarth  said  of  himself,  that  16  he  was  so  profane  as  to  admire 
Nature  more  than  the  finest  production  of  Art.”  The  English  masters 
of  the  eighteenth  century  were,  indeed,  acquainted  with  Latin  art  ; but 
they  brought  no  Latin  influence  back  with  them  to  England.  They 
saw  Italy,  they  saw  France  ; they  examined  the  methods  employed 
there.  But  they  disdained  the  results.  They  borrowed  certain  methods 
of  painting,  but  not  the  inspiration  of  the  classical  masters.  They  passed 
through  the  museums,  the  galleries,  and  the  churches  of  the  Continent, 
silent,  unfathomable,  their  eyes  half-closed,  as  the  Japanese  pass  through 
Europe  : to  take  arms  from  it , but  not  a flag. 

What  is  their  flag,  then  ? That  is  to  say,  what  is  the  particular  sign 
to  which  these  English  masters  rally  ? What  are  the  elements  of  their 
originality,  and  what  are  the  characteristics  of  their  profession  ? We 
shall  find  these  very  marked  ; as  marked  in  their  school  as  anywhere 
else — perhaps  even  more  so  than  anywhere  else,  if  we  consider  their 
principal  works  with  respect  to  composition , gesture , lighting , and  colour. 

First,  composition.  There  is  an  essentially  English  composition. 
More  than  once  in  the  history  of  famous  English  pictures  this  kind  of 
thing  has  happened  : a dealer,  desirous  of  turning  some  work  of  art  to 
the  best  possible  account,  cuts  the  picture  in  two,  thus  making  it  into  two 
perfectly  distinct  scenes,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  sells  them  separately 
without  any  one  perceiving  anything  lacking  in  either.  It  is  a fortunate 
chance  if  some  enlightened  or  lucky  collector  happens  to  buy  the  two 
canvases,  and  re-unite  what  the  speculator  has  divided  ! That  has  been 
the  history  of  numerous  English  pictures,  from  the  Mousehold  Heath 
of  Old  Crome,  to  the  Hadrian  in  England  of  Alma  Tadema.  It  might 
be  the  history  of  nearly  all  ! For  this  proceeding  is  not  merely  a proof 
of  the  dealers’  mercantile  ingenuity  : it  also  proves  the  absence  of  unity 
and  the  dispersion  of  effect  which  reign  in  each  of  these  pictures.  Can 
you  imagine  that  one  could  cut  in  half  the  Rinaldo  and  Armida  of  Van 
Dyck,  or  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  of  Titian  ? No.  This  is  a characteristic 
quite  peculiar  to  pictures  of  the  English  School.  Whenever  they  comprise  a 
great  number  of  figures  there  are  nearly  always  several  groups  equal  in 
importance,  each  complete  in  itself  and  capable  of  being  separated  from 
the  rest  without  damage.  There  are  two  compositions,  sometimes  three, 
each  possessing  its  right,  its  left,  and  its  centre  or  base.  It  is  like  a stage- 
play,  a tragedy  or  a comedy,  where  throughout  the  piece  two  plots  pursue 
one  another,  either  of  which  might  have  begun,  developed,  and  finished 
independently  of  the  other  without  any  one  observing  it.  Look  at  the 
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second  picture  of  the  Marriage  a la  Mode  : Shortly  after  Marriage.  If 
you  continue  the  line  of  the  second  pillar  with  a E)oric  capital  upwards 
and  downwards  as  far  as  the  frame,  yon  divide  the  picture  into  two 
portions,  each  possessing  its  own  pictorial  unity  : one  might  be  called 
The  Chimney  piece,  and  the  other  The  Gallery.  There  is  no  doubt  a 
psychological  relation  between  the  two.  The  despair  of  the  steward  who 
is  going  away  with  his  bills  unpaid  is  only  explained  by  the  dazed  condi- 
tion in  which  he  has  found  his  master,  stranded  in  his  armchair  after  a 
long  night  of  debauch.  But  there  is  no  pictorial  relation.  The  eye  has 
two  nearly  equal  centres  of  attraction  ; for  the  lesser,  that  of  the  steward, 
claims  and  retains  the  attention  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  gallery. 
It  is  impossible  to  embrace  the  whole  scene  at  a single  glance,  and  each 
of  the  two  episodes  satisfies  the  eye  completely.  So,  too,  with  the  Death 
of  the  Countess.  If  you  suppress  either  half  of  the  scene  by  applying  a 
sheet  of  paper  along  a vertical  line  indicated  by  the  weight  of  the  clock, 
you  will  find  that  each  half  is  self-sufficient.  On  the  one  side  you  will 
have  a woman  expiring  in  an  armchair,  while  an  old  nurse  is  holding  her 
child  for  her  to  kiss  ; on  the  other  you  have  a master-apothecary  rebuking 
his  servant  by  pointing  to  a phial  that  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  while  a 
dog  all  skin  and  bone  profits  by  the  state  of  general  emotion  to  clamber 
on  the  table  and  possess  himself  of  a calfis-head  which  is  awaiting  the 
expected  guests.  It  is  not  only  because  the  separation  is  possible  that 
there  is  duality  in  composition  here  : it  is  fatal  ; because  the  two  scenes 
are  both  of  them  complete,  and  nothing  relates  them  piclorially  to  each 
other.  It  is  also  very  difficult  to  understand  the  lighting.  It  comes 
entirely  from  the  side  opposite  the  open  window,  so  that  as  regards  the 
group  of  the  Countess  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  see  the  window  ; it  forms 
a complete,  homogeneous,  and  dramatic  whole.  The  other  group  in  no 
way  leads  the  eye  towards  the  first  ; for  when  there  is  a bright  hole  in  a 
picture,  like  this  open  window  with  its  distant  horizon,  the  glance  passes 
naturally  through  the  window  and  away  into  the  distance,  instead  of 
falling  upon  a corner  of  the  picture. 

Now  look  at  the  Death  of  Major  Peirson,  by  Copley,  and  imagine  that 
a perpendicular  line,  descending  from  the  pilaster  in  the  middle  of  the 
little  cupola  above  the  smoke,  and  passing  through  the  point  of  the  flag- 
staff, divides  the  scene  into  two  unequal  portions  ; these  two  portions 
form  two  complete  pictures.  On  the  left  you  have  the  group  of  women 
and  children  in  flight,  and  behind  them  your  eye  will  perceive  a distant 
prospect  on  which  it  mav  rest.  On  the  right  you  have  two  large  groups, 
the  more  important  containing  the  body  of  the  hero  in  the  centre.  The 
same  thing  is  visible  even  in  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  although 
it  is  less  apparent.  This  picture  comprises  two  quite  distinct  groups  : 
that  of  the  lords  who  surround  the  great  statesman  ; and  that  of  the 
other  spectators,  who  are  turning  their  heads  towards  the  main  subject 
of  the  work.  One  group  acts  ; the  other  looks  on.  The  psychological 
unity  is  perfect,  because,  psychologically,  the  attitudes  of  the  second 
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group  cannot  be  understood  if  the  first  is  not  seen  ; but  even  from  this 
point  of  view  the  first  is  complete  in  itself,  and  if  one  intersects  the  canvas 
by  a vertical  line  descending  from  the  angle  of  the  cornice,  all  the  right- 
hand  portion  forms  a picture  psychologically  complete.  At  all  events, 
if  there  is  psychological  unity,  there  is  no  pictorial  unity.  The  second 
group — that  on  the  left,  surmounted  by  the  dais — is  a whole  pictorially 
complete,  with  its  right,  its  left,  its  centre,  its  dark  foreground  throwing 
into  relief  the  strongly  lighted  second  plane,  and  its  background.  Further- 
more, its  composition  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  first  ; its  masses  of  light 
and  shade  are  opposed  in  the  same  way.  A hole  is  formed,  and  through 
this  aperture  the  glance  passes.,  arrested  by  the  table  loaded  with  papers, 
and  resting  on  the  figures  which  surround  it,  instead  of  going  straight 
towards  Pitt.  You  do  not  indeed  find  this  arrangement  in  Fuseli,  but 
can  that  Swiss  painter  be  called  a typical  representative  of  English  com- 
position ? Neither  do  you  find  it  in  Stothard,  nor  in  Etty  ; they  have 
other  national  characteristics  without  possessing  this  one.  But  we  shall 
find  it  later  when  we  come  to  examine  more  modern  masters  and  con- 
temporaries : in  Egg,  in  Maclise,  in  Wilkie,  in  Mulready,  in  Ward,  in 
Webster,  in  Walker  ; and  finally,  systematised  to  the  highest  degree, 
in  Orchardson. 

In  the  case  of  landscapes  there  is  often  a tall  division  in  the  middle 
— a tree  or  a wall — and  on  each  side  two  depressions  like  two  lunettes  which 
lead  the  eye  to  two  quite  distinct  horizons.  This  is  very  striking  in 
Turner’s  Apuleia  in  Search  of  Apuleius,  where  there  are  two  different 
landscapes  with  nothing  to  unite  them.  So,  too,  in  Callcott’s  Entrance 
to  Pisa,  a perpendicular  line  descending  from  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of  the 
tallest  house  divides  the  picture  into  two  landscapes — one  taller  than  its 
width,  and  the  other  wider  than  its  height.  So,  again,  Constable’s 
Flatford  Mill  (and  it  is  an  exception  with  this  painter)  shows  us  two 
pictures  : one  on  the  left  with  the  canal  and  the  road  ; the  other  on  the 
right  with  the  brook,  the  trees,  and  the  meadow.  In  Gainsborough’s 
Landscape  our  attention  is  divided  between  two  subjects  of  interest  : 
the  road  and  the  brook.  The  former  is  the  more  important  ; but  the 
second  likewise  forms  a whole  which  seizes  the  eye  and  leads  it  far  from 
the  principal  scene. 

In  preference  to  the  pyramidal  form  of  composition,  which  collects 
all  the  interest  in  the  middle  and  rather  high  up,  and  may  be  called  the  com- 
position in  A ; in  preference  also  to  the  composition  in  V,  which  like- 
wise collects  all  the  interest  in  the  centre,  but  rather  low  down  ; English- 
men more  often  use  what  may  be  called  the  arrangement  in  W,  creating 
two  centres  of  interest  towards  which  the  eye  is  led  by  two  similar 
lunettes,  and  thus  effectually  preventing  the  eye  from  taking  in  the  whole 
at  a single  glance  : a divergent  kind  of  composition  which  seems  made 
for  squinters,  and  is  very  markedly  characteristic  of  the  English  School. 
Even  in  Turner’s  admirably  composed  Fighting  Temeraire,  where  it  would 
be  a crime  to  alter  anything,  there  are  two  similar  motives  of  interest  on 
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the  right  and  left  of  the  picture  : the  sun  which  is  about  to  disappear, 
and  the  vessel  which  is  going  to  its  death.  And  the  pictorial  interest 
is  obtained  in  each  case  by  exactly  the  same  opposition  of  light  and  shade. 
The  dark  buoy  on  the  right  plays  exactly  the  same  part  in  relation  to  the 
luminous  reflection  of  the  sun,  which  on  the  left  is  played  by  the  tug  in 
relation  to  the  illumined  hull  of  the  T enter  aire ; and  the  smoke  of  the  tug 
above  this  illumined  hull  plays  the  same  part  as  the  sombre  cloud  above 
the  disk  of  the  setting  sun.  The  two  portions  of  the  picture  are  equal 
in  pictorial  interest  : each  might  be  seen  without  the  other  ; and,  from 
the  dramatic  point  of  view,  there  is  a no  less  profound  sadness  in  the 
spectacle  of  the  expiring  day  than  in  that  of  the  old  combatant,  the 
victor  of  Trafalgar,  going  towards  annihilation  and  oblivion  amid  the 
obscurity  of  humble  domestic  uses. 

The  second  characteristic  of  the  British  School  is  -gesture.  Of  course 
this  is  not  perceivable  in  the  first  pictures  painted  in  England — in  those 
portraits  by  foreigners  (sometimes  naturalised),  or  in  the  mere  imitations 
produced  by  their  immediate  pupils.  The  portrait  of  Edmund  Butts 
by  John  Betts  is  a quasi-Holbein,  and  that  of  Endymion  Porter  by 
William  Dobson  is  a sham  Van  Dyck.  Indeed  it  has  less  the  look  of  a 
Van  Dyck  than  of  a Hyacinthe  Rigaud,  a Largilliere,  or  a Mignard. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  pompous  than  the  principal 
figure,  or  more  awkward  than  the  subordinate  figures.  No  one  is  looking 
where  he  ought  to  look.  The  bust  itself,  instead  of  keeping  quiet,  is  look- 
ing away  out  of  the  picture.  The  expression  of  the  dog  is  alone  natural. 
As  for  Porter  himself,  the  King  of  Prophets,”  as  Herrick  called  him, 
enthroned  amidst  rich  heavy  draperies,  an  antique  Roman  bust,  a tree 
which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  painted  in  a landscape,  and  a marble  bas- 
relief,  holding  an  enormous  damascened  gun,  he  looks  like  nothing  but 
the  proprietor  of  an  old  curiosity  shop.  Again,  there  is  nothing  individual 
either  in  gesture  or  expression  in  the  Portrait  of  a Girl , by  Peter  Lely — 
who,  moreover,  was  a Dutchman,  his  real  name  being  Van  der  Vaes.  The 
object  of  the  girl’s  gesture  with  her  right  hand  is  not  to  feed  the  parrot, 
but  to  show  the  palm  of  her  hand  ; that  of  her  left  is  to  show  the  back 
of  her  other  hand,  and  also  to  raise  her  skirt  so  as  to  reveal  her  pretty 
foot.  The  curtain  is  lifted,  not  by  a gust  of  wind,  but  obviously  by  the 
artist  ; and  its  laboriously  fashioned  folds  seem  to  be  kept  in  place  by 
pins.  It  is  a portrait  which  poses,  without  the  slightest  dissimulation. 
So,  again,  with  Hudson,  the  master  of  Reynolds,  one  of  whose  works  is 
exhibited  here,  a portrait  of  the  marine  painter  Samuel  Scott  ; there  is 
nothing  distinctively  English  about  the  gesture.  We  have  now  arrived 
at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; English  art  is  already  born, 
and  the  English  gesture  already  exists.  It  is  not  however,  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  works  of  the  serious  painters,  but  in  those  of  a quasi-caricaturist 
— Hogarth. 

Hogarth  has  great  faults  as  a painter.  Charles  Lamb’s  remark  that 
“ other  pictures  we  look  at — his  we  read,”  is  perfectly  just,  and  is  his 
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condemnation.  He  gives  us  too  much  to  decipher.  His  Duel  is  the  only 
scene  in  the  Marriage  a la  Mode  which  does  not  contain  a conundrum. 
In  The  Death  of  the  Countess  the  dog,  the  stolen  ring,  the  newspaper  on 
the  ground  with  the  gallows,  the  bottle,  the  label  on  the  bottle  in  the 
doctor’s  pocket,  are  so  many  hieroglyphs  which  count  for  nothing  in 
pictorial  interest,  but  go  far  to  swamp  it  in  the  dramatic  point  of  view. 
In  Shortly  after  Marriage  the  gaming-tables,  the  cards  littering  the  floor, 
the  musical  instruments,  the  burnt-out  candles,  the  account-books  in  the 
arms  of  the  steward,  the  pen  behind  his  ear,  and  the  bills  in  his  hand, 
tell  us  about  a multitude  of  things  wherein  neither  correctness  of  form 
nor  brilliance  of  colour  are  of  any  consequence.  All  this  is  very  in- 
genious, very  complete,  very  telling.  It  is  even  too  much  so  ; for  it 
is  disagreeable,  it  is  provoking,  to  find  everything  written  down  for  one 
when  one  is  seeking  a sensation — that  is  to  say,  something  that  is  not 
grasped  intellectually,  but  is  experienced.  A picture  by  Hogarth  is  like 
a forest  where  the  -trees  are  hidden  behind  placards.  Hogarth  leaves 
nothing  for  the  imagination  to  do.  His  pictures  do  not  suggest  a drama  : 
they  point  it  out.  There  is  a thousand  times  more  feeling,  more  drama, 
more  humanity,  in  some  enigmatical  figures  by  Watts  or  Burne-Jones. 
No  doubt  they  are  as  far  removed  from  the  true  function  of  a work  of 
plastic  art  as  are  the  figures  of  Hogarth  ; but  a riddle  is  worth  more  than 
mere  chatter. 

However,  Hogarth  is  a great  master  ; and  if  he  is  so,  he  owes  it  to  his 
gesture.  This  is  always  perfectly  natural  ; it  expresses  the  human 
machine  with  a precision,  and  above  all  with  a variety,  which  before 
Hogarth’s  advent  had  been  little  known.  Look  at  the  dejection  of  the 
young  earl  in  Shortly  after  Marriage , the  thrusting  of  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  the  relaxation  of  his  extended  legs.  Look  at  the  Countess’s 
feet  in  the  Death  of  the  Countess , and  compare  this  relaxation,  produced 
by  the  contraction  of  death,  with  the  former  very  different  relaxation. 
Again,  observe  the  heavy  steps  of  the  steward  in  the  first  picture  ; and 
in  the  second,  the  trembling  knees  of  the  doctor’s  boy  and  the  position 
of  his  feet.  Pursue  this  method  of  examination  with  all  Hogarth’s 
pictures,  and  you  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  the  movement  of  the  feet 
is  everywhere  precisely  and  expressly  ordained  by  the  general  attitude 
of  the  body  ; so  that  we  might  divine  the  expressions  on  the  faces  of  his 
characters  if  we  had  nothing  before  our  eyes  but  the  buckles  of  their 
shoes  ! Now  this  characteristic,  perceived  for  the  first  time  in  the  case 
of  Hogarth,  will  be  found  thenceforward  in  the  whole  English  School. 
If  we  except  Stothard,  and  later,  Etty,  whose  attitudes  are  governed 
less  by  their  signification  than  by  their  myological  grace,  all  English 
pictures  are  recognisable  by  perfect  correctness  of  gesture  and  absolute 
simplicity  of  attitude.  None  of  them  look  as  if  they  had  been  prepared 
by  the  painter  or  sought  for  by  the  model.  This  is  most  apparent  in  the 
case  of  portraiture.  Whether  active  or  at  rest,  the  sitter  has  always  the 
air  of  having  been  surprised  by  the  painter  : surprised  at  the  moment 
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when  he  laid  down  his  spectacles  on  his  paper  in  order  to  look  at  or  speak 
to  you,  as  in  Lawrence’s  Julius  Anger  stein  ; or  when  he  raised  his  head 
from  his  Bible  to  look  towards  the  sunlight  and  listen  to  “ his  daughter’s 
voice,”  like  the  parish  clerk  Orpin , by  Gainsborough  ; or  when  looking 
at  you,  like  Opie’s  Mrs.  Godwin ; or  like  Romney’s  Lord  Heathfeld , 
at  the  moment  when  he  is  striking  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  with  the 
great  key  chained  to  his  right,  as  if  to  say,  by  this  good-humoured  and 
familiar  action,  “ They  shall  not  have  it  ! ” Or,  finally,  surprised  when, 
seated  with  pendent  legs  and  fishing-rod  between  his  knees,  he  pauses 
in  the  arrested  gesture  of  adjusting  his  hook,  as  in  Raeburn’s  Colonel 
Bryce  MacMurdo.  But  it  is  in  portraits  of  women  and  children  that  the 
gesture  is  supremely  excellent.  The  English  alone,  at  the  period  to  which 
we  refer,  had  the  audacity  and  the  good  fortune  to  seize  and  portray 
such  bits  of  life  as  Reynolds’s  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hartley  and  her  Child , 
Robinetta , and  The  Infant  Samuel , Lawrence’s  Nature , and  Romney’s 
Lady  Hamilton  as  a Bacchante.  And  even  much  later  than  this,  when  a 
certain  amount  of  freedom  had  made  its  ways  into  the  pose  and  gesture 
of  continental  pictures,  who  but  an  Englishman  would  have  dared — 
as  Lawrence  did  in  the  portrait  of  Lady  Mary  Wellesley  with  her  two 
Sisters — to  place  a young  woman’s  foot  in  her  hand  ? English  gesture 
may  everywhere  be  recognised  by  its  ease  and  naturalness,  in  contrast 
with  the  portraits  of  other  countries.  When  the  figure  is  without  gesture, 
it  is  at  least  without  affectation.  In  English  portraits  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  model  is  either  really  doing  something,  or  thinking  of  some- 
thing, or  looking  at  something.  In  French  portraits  of  the  same  period 
the  models  pose , and  do  not  really  act  or  pay  any  attention  to  their 
action.  They  may  hold  a netting-needle,  but  they  do  not  net  ; or  the 
bow  of  a violoncello,  but  do  not  play  ; or  the  crook  of  a shepherd  or 
shepherdess,  but  they  do  not  look  at  their  flocks.  Moreover,  they  look 
at  nothing  and  seem  to  think  of  nothing.  Their  gaze  is  not  fixed  upon 
you  with  any  intensity  either  of  curiosity,  or  of  passion,  or  even  of  life. 
They  seem  lost  in  inward  contemplation.  Here  in  England  the  case  is 
quite  otherwise.  Every  gesture  expresses  a feeling  or  fulfils  a purpose. 
The  absence  of  gesture  leaves  the  body  in  an  attitude  of  real  repose,  of 
true  relaxation  ; as  in  Raeburn’s  Mrs.  Lauzun,  or  Hoppner’s  Countess 
of  Oxford.  It  exerts  itself  for  a practical  end,  or  relaxes  completely  for 
repose — which  is  likewise  an  end  ; what  it  never  does  is  to  relax  or  exert 
itself  simply  to  charm  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  There  is  no  ostentatious 
attitudinising — ad  pomp  am  et  ostentationem — in  an  English  portrait  : 
we  no  more  feel  the  search  after  a “ noble  ” attitude,  than  after  a “ noble  ” 
subject  or  “ noble  ” composition.  We  can  already  see  the  dawn  of  those 
two  characteristics  which  were  one  day  to  affect  the  modern  spirit  so  power- 
fully : correctness  of  gesture,  and  accent. 

The  accent  is,  in  fact,  the  third  characteristic  of  the  English  School, 
and  particularly  of  its  portraiture.  It  is  partly  due  to  the  special  method 
of  lighting  which  the  British  masters  have  always  chosen  for  their  figures  ; 
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and  as  this  lighting  is  very  arbitrary,  it  absolutely  disproves  the  assertion 
that  among  those  masters  there  is  no  common  tradition,  no  stamp  of  a 
method,  no  similarity  of  procedure.  For  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  in 
any  other  school  of  the  same  period  as  constant  a use  of  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  we  find  in  the  English  method  of  lighting.  Take  any  portrait 
you  like  in  the  National  Gallery  : look  at  Romney’s  The  Parson's  Daugher, 
Raeburn’s  Mrs.  Lauzun,  Gainsborough’s  Orpin , or  his  Sir  Henry  Bate 
Dudley  ; or  take  Beechey’s  Johnston , or  Opie’s  Mrs.  Godwin , and  add 
to  them  Lawrence’s  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  his  Child  with  a Kid , as  well  as  his 
Anger  stein.  Then  compare  with  all  these  portraits  Raeburn’s  Colonel 
Mac  Murdo,  and  Reynolds’s  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson , or  his  portrait  of  himself. 
Finally,  to  convince  you  that  this  is  indeed  a tradition,  and  the  cha- 
racteristic of  a school,  look  for  the  Portraits  of  Hogarth’s  Servants , painted 
long  before  any  of  those  I have  just  cited.  You  will  find  them  all  lighted 
in  the  same  manner. 

This  manner  of  lighting  is  very  rarely  found  in  Nature.  In  order 
that  a face  fully  illuminated,  as  every  face  is  here,  should  have  that 
sharply  defined  shadow  under  the  nose,  those  dark  pronounced  hollows 
under  the  eyebrows,  and  that  emphatic  line  of  shade  under  the  lower 
lip,  while  all  the  rest — arms,  knees,  draperies,  background,  and  surround- 
ings— is  plunged  in  half  shadow,  very  special  circumstances  are  requisite. 
There  must  be  a narrow  shaft  of  light  beating  down  upon  the  top  of  the 
head,  the  forehead,  and  the  apex  of  the  chest,  remaining  concentrated 
there  without  illuminating  anything  more  around  them.  Now  this  is 
possible,  but  it  is  only  possible  when  this  shaft  of  light  is  composed  of 
parallel,  or  almost  parallel,  rays,  not  diverging  one  from  the  other  nor 
diffusing  themselves  over  all  the  scene  to  be  painted.  Now  all  natural 
lights  are  diffuse  ; all  natural  rays  are  divergent.  It  is, therefore,  a studio- 
light  which  illuminates  all  these  portraits  ; furthermore  it  is  not  the  usual 
studio-light,  for  that  is  diffuse.  It  is  very  difficult,  even  in  a studio,  to 
obtain  an  illumination  by  parallel  rays.  In  order  thus  to  see  all  the 
people  whose  portraits  they  paint,  the  artists  of  any  country  must  be  very 
singularly  favoured  by  chance.  It  is  simpler  to  believe  that  we  have  here 
a studio-recipe,  which  found  favour  in  their  eyes  and  has  been  carefully 
followed. 

And  why  did  they  follow  it  ? Because  it  provided  them  with  the 
desired  accent.  By  “ accent  ” is  meant  the  immediate  opposition  of  the 
deepest  dark  to  the  highest  light  : for  instance,  the  buoy  on  the  right  in 
Turner’s  Fighting  Temeraire.  Romney’s  Parson's  Daughter  is  thus  painted 
entirely  in  accents.  Accent  is  the  contrary  to  the  parti-pris  : i.e.,  to  that 
convention  which  puts  all  one  side  of  a figure  in  shadow,  all  the  other 
side  in  the  light,  and  joins  the  two  by  insensible  gradations  only.  Of 
course  the  parti-pris  existed  in  the  eighteenth  century — in  the  landscapes 
of  Gainsborough,  for  example.  There  is,  however,  a constant  tendency 
in  the  British  School  to  abandon  the  effects  obtained  by  great  opposing 
masses,  and  to  substitute  livelier  and  more  telling  effects  due  to  the 
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opposition  of  details  in  the  very  centre,  even,  of  the  picture.  This  is  the 
reason  why  in  English  portraits  the  nostrils  cast  a short,  abrupt,  well- 
defined  shadow,  which  is  a kind  of  distinguishing  mark  not  found  else- 
where in  the  same  degree  of  intensity. 

This  distinguishing  mark  is  associated  with  another  : namely,  the 
extraordinary  brilliance  of  the  lips  and  eyes.  These  shine  out  from  the 
canvas  like  ripe  fruits,  like  half-opened  pomegranates  ; they  are  radiant 
as  rubies  and  topazes  against  the  whiteness  of  the  skin.  The  lines  of 
Victor  Hugo  : 

Car  on  voit  de  la  flamme  aux  yeux  des  jeunes  gens , 

Mais  dans  Vceil  du  vieillard  on  voit  de  la  lumiere  f ” 


were  never  more  applicable  than  to  those,  young  and  old,  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  sit  to  the  English  masters.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  their 
method  of  lighting,  which  emphasised  the  eyes  and  mouth  ; but  also  to 
their  bold  use  of  colours,  sometimes  fugitive  ; and  lastly,  to  their  extra- 
ordinary freedom  of  execution.  These  masters  of  the  eighteenth  century 
— and  with  them  Lawrence — attempted  absolutely  nothing  that  was 
beyond  their  means  of  attainment.  Unlike  their  Continental  brethren, 
they  did  not  exhaust  themselves  over  grand  scenes  difficult  to  render 
harmonious  ; they  scarcely  ever  ventured  bevond  a head,  and  when  they 
had  added  two  arms  they  considered  that  they  had  made  an  extensive 
journey  into  the  unknown  regions  of  Art  and  Life.  In  short  they  followed 
to  the  letter  the  counsel  of  La  Fontaine  : 

“ Ne  for  cons  pas  notre  talent , 

Nous  ne  ferions  rien  avec  grace,” 

and  set  themselves  to  know  exactly  quid  recusant , quid  valeant  humeri , 
according  to  Horace’s  advice.  They  always  worked  within  the  limits 
of  their  capacity.  Let  us  keep  this  well  in  mind,  for  in  it  we  shall  find  the 
principal  difference  between  these  English  masters  of  the  Early  School — 
that  is,  of  the  eighteenth,  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  centuries — 
and  their  successors  of  the  present  day. 

One  man  alone  did  not  always  work  within  the  limits  of  his  capacity, 
and  this  was  Turner.  But  Turner  no  more  belonged  to  the  Early  School 
than  to  the  Modern  School.  The  man  who  started  when  young  from 
the  land  of  Claude  Lorraine,  and  who  when  old  came  to  shore  in  the  country 
of  Claude  Monet,  the  artist  whose  work  summarises  the  labour  of  two 
centuries,  can  no  more  be  “ placed  ” in  any  period  or  any  school  than  a 
comet  can  be  assigned  to  any  quarter  of  the  heavens.  His  uninterrupted 
exertions  from  1795  to  1851  make  him  at  once  the  ancestor  and  the  con- 
temporary of  nineteenth-century  painters.  Let  us  consider  him  for  a 
moment  therefore,  before  passing  on  to  the  Modern  School  ; for  we 
shall  find  in  him  a new  characteristic  of  English  Art  : the  poeticisation  of 
Nature  through  suggestion. 
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We  have  beheld  in  Constable  the  man  of  trees,  of  running  water,  of 
deeply-buried  country  roads,  of  cottages  and  cornfields  : of  things  tan- 
gible, solid,  sane,  and  wholesome,  which  to  those  who  have  known 
them  from  infancy  are  like  the  very  face  of  their  fatherland.  We  have  seen 
these  expressed  in  their  solid  reality,  in  their  external  completeness, 
signifying  nothing  beyond  themselves,  and  leading  the  imagination  no 
further  than  the  mill,  the  church  tower,  or  the  hills  that  close  in  the 
horizon.  With  Turner  we  see  something  else,  and  above  all  we  divine 
a thousand  other  things.  We  see  the  boundless  empire  of  the  seas,  and 
upon  that  continually  disputed  territory  the  ships  of  England,  from 
the  proud  T enter  air  e to  the  humblest  fishing-bark  that  struggles  against 
the  tempest  : all  those  little  bits  of  England  which  are  scattered  over 
the  blue,  grey,  or  green  immensity,  battered  by  wind  and  wave,  beneath 
the  clouds  and  above  the  abyss  ; each  of  them  a mere  imperceptible 
point  in  space,  but  together  forming  a nation’s  greatness. 

This  subtle  and  obscure  impression  Turner  gives  us  better  than  any 
one.  He  is  the  man  of  skies  and  waters,  the  man  of  the  impalpable,  the 
unfathomable,  and  the  unstable  ; of  that  which  cannot  be  impaired, 
cannot  be  delimited,  cannot  be  exhausted,  and  can  never  be  arrested. 
Mobilis  in  mobile.  He  has  also  painted  the  solid  earth  ; but  neither  his 
trees,  nor  his  buildings,  nor  his  figures,  nor  his  rocks  impress  us  much. 
When  he  deals  with  things  which  the  touch  can  resolve  into  their  three 
dimensions  he  hesitates  and  comes  to  a standstill,  he  explains  himself 
imperfectly,  he  stammers.  We  have  to  call  in  Constable,  Collins,  Callcott, 
Old  Crome,  even  Gainsborough.  His  boat  comes  into  collison  with  all 
manner  of  obstacles,  as  though  in  too  narrow  a harbour.  But  as  soon  as  the 
horizon  enlarges,  when  there  is  an  extension  of  space,  when  the  prospect 
widens — whether  in  height  or  in  depth  : then  he  spreads  his  wings  ; 

and  this  albatross,  who  walked  so  clumsily  on  the  deck  of  a ship,  darts 
forward,  and  skims  across  the  liquid  plains  with  a flight  that  no  one  since 
has  succeeded  in  following. 

All  this  is  peculiar  to  Turner.  With  the  Dutch  masters  a “ marine 
painting  ” was  in  reality  a sky  ; with  Turner  it  is  the  water  also.  With 
the  Dutchman  the  sky  was  a majestic  composition  of  piled-up  over- 
hanging clouds,  and  the  sea,  much  lower  on  the  horizon,  a marshalled 
army  of  very  similar  waves.  Turner  made  the  heavens  open,  and  set  the 
sea  free.  He  surprised  the  secret  of  the  waters’  tireless  interweaving. 
He  saw  there  as  many  furrows  as  in  a tilled  field,  as  many  reflections  as  in 
a mirror,  as  many  colours  as  in  the  richest  garden  of  the  Riviera.  Scarcely 
anywhere  in  his  work  is  there  the  “ colour  of  water.”  All  is  reflections, 
trembling  curves,  iridescence,  foam  and  froth.  He  pleats  the  garment  of 
water  into  infinitesimal  folds  (see  his  “ Sun  of  Venice  ” going  to  Sea).  Every- 
thing that  he  sets  afloat  takes  on  a phantom-like  and  airy  appearance. 
The  boats  (look  at  his  Approach  to  Venice)  do  not  sink  into  the  water, 
they  scarcely  touch  it  with  their  convex  surface,  like  rose-petals  fallen 
into  a bowl  of  champagne,  or  like  fairy  slippers  left  forgotten  upon  the 
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flagstones  of  some  Oriental  palace.  On  the  other  hand,  masts,  pillars, 
columns,  campanili,  send  down  into  the  water  long  quivering  reflections 
sparkling  like  a chaplet  of  rare  and  precious  jewels. 

The  palaces  which  he  builds  on  the  water’s  brink  participate  in  its 
uncertain  and  fantastic  nature.  We  know  the  story  of  the  American 
who  having  remarked  that  all  the  important  personages  at  a diplomatic 
ball  wore  decorations,  medals,  &c.,  in  their  buttonholes  or  suspended 
round  their  necks,  appeared  in  a drawing-room  one  evening  decorated 
with  a splendid  order  which  no  one  recognised.  A young  attache  of  the 
Embassy  being  emboldened  to  ask  him  what  “ order  ” this  was  : “So 
you  like  my  star  ? ” said  the  American,  expanding  his  chest  ; “ Well, 
it  is  my  own  invention  ! ” Such  are  Turner’s  palaces,  such  are  his  towns, 
such  are  his  harbours.  He  has  evolved  them  all,  more  or  less,  out  of  his 
own  consciousness  : as  with  the  famous  Port  Ruysdael  which  is  not 
mentioned  on  any  map.  Thus  it  is  that  he  suggests  to  us  more  than  he 
has  seen  or  can  make  us  see. 

It  is  by  suggestion  that  he  gives  poetry  and  grandeur  to  the  commonest 
and  even  the  most  ridiculous  objects.  What  can  there  be  more  absurd 
than  the  Python  in  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides , or  the  Polyphemus  who 
rails  at  Ulysses  ? Yet  what  can  be  grander  or  more  touching  than 
Turner  has  made  these  pictures  ? This  is  because  he  has  magnified  his 
Polyphemus  with  all  the  grandeur  of  mystery  : he  has  made  him  vague, 
half-imprisoned  in  the  rock,  uncertain  as  a figure  of  cloud.  We  are 
forced  to  imagine  the  giant,  and  he  then  becomes  once  more  what  he  was 
to  the  apprehensive  imaginations  of  antiquity. 

In  the  same  way  Turner  veils  immensity  in  order  to  make  it  more 
strongly  felt  and  desired.  Look  at  his  best  works.  Many  are  the  obsta- 
cles which  prevent  us  from  seeing  the  horizon  in  completeness.  This  is 
an  ingenious  artifice  to  make  us  desire  the  more  ardently  to  do  so.  The 
heart  desires  what  flees  and  escapes  from  it.  Let  us  recall  our  sensations 
on  leaving  a roadstead  : we  begin  to  move,  there  is  another  boat  to  avoid, 
that  mole  still  to  be  got  round,  that  point  still  to  be  doubled.  We  pass 
onward,  we  avoid  the  obstacles,  we  reach  the  point,  we  turn  round  . . . 
the  horizon  widens  out.  Joy  ! We  are  about  to  realise  the  vastness 
of  the  world.  Here  is  the  open  sea,  the  open  sky-  We  can  see  everything. 
We  are  going  to  see  the  whole  world.  . . . Alas  ! how  small  the  world 
is  ! The  days  pass  : the  horizon  becomes  no  wider.  That  sensation  is 
only  felt  once  : at  the  moment  of  issuing  from  the  harbour.  Remain 
in  the  harbour,  O ardent  and  restless  souls  ! Look  at  the  ocean  only 
across  the  hawsers,  at  the  sky  only  between  the  masts  ! You  will  feel 
them  grand,  immense  ; for  they  will  be  enlarged  by  the  whole  extent  of 
your  yearning  and  desire,  and  there  is  nothing  really  infinite  in  the  world 
except  our  desire.  Prison-bars  do  more  for  the  sublimity  of  heaven  than 
the  Creator  himself  ; and  Providence’s  greatest  kindness  to  man  is  to 
have  denied  him  wings  and  the  right  to  destroy  the  poetry  of  the  clouds. 
In  his  later  years  Turner  one  day  cast  prudence  to  the  winds.  He  deter- 
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mined  to  go  out  to  sea  and  paint  the  open  sky.  He  was  completely 
baffled.  What  had  appeared  infinite  when  caught  only  in  glimpses 
became  monotonous  and  shrunken.  What  had  seemed  inexhaustible 
was  exhausted.  By  desiring  to  display  itself  to  the  full  and  without 
restraint,  his  dream  had  lost  its  far-away  mysterious  aspect.  Through 
not  being  veiled  by  any  reality  his  poetry  had  lost  its  grandeur.  It  is 
with  Art  as  with  Life.  Picture  to  yourself  the  voyage  around  the  world, 
around  heaven,  around  the  heart— but  never  make  it  ! 
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A LIST  OF  PAINTERS  WHOSE  WORKS 
ARE  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY,  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE,  AND 
THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  BRITISH 
ART,  MILLBANK 

ARRANGED  CHRONOLOGICALLY 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE,  AND  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 
OF  BRITISH  ART  AT  MILLBANK  ARE  DESIGNATED  BY  THE  LETTERS  “ N.G.” 
AND  THE  WORD  “ TATE  ” RESPECTIVELY 

IN  PURSUANCE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  LOAN  ACT  PICTURES  ARE  FROM 
TIME  TO  TIME  TEMPORARILY  REMOVED  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE,  FOR  EXHIBITION  ELSEWHERE,  THOSE  MARKED  (*)  HAVING  BEEN 
DEPOSITED  AT  THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY,  ST.  MARTIN’S  PLACE,  S.W. 

BETTES,  JOHN.  ? 1570. 

Portrait  of  Edmund  Butts,  n.g.  1496. 

UNKNOWN.  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Portrait  of  Katherine  Parr.  n.g.  1652. 

DOBSON,  WILLIAM.  1610-1646. 

Portrait  of  Endymion  Porter,  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Charles  I 
n.g.  1249. 

LELY,  SIR  PETER.  1618-1680. 

A Full  Length  Portrait  of  a Girl.  n.g.  1016. 

NEBOT,  B.  . . .?  ...?(?  1737). 

Covent  Garden  Market,  with  St.  Paul’s  Church,  n.g.  1453. 
THORNHILL,  SIR  JAMES.  1676-1734. 

A Scene  from  the  Life  of  St.  Francis,  n.g.  1844 
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HOGARTH,  WILLIAM.  1697-1764. 

His  own  Portrait,  n.g.  112. 

The  Marriage  “ a la  Mode.”  113-118. 

The  Marriage  Contract,  n.g.  113. 

Shortly  after  Marriage,  n.g.  114. 

The  Visit  to  the  Quack  Doctor,  n.g.  115. 

The  Countess’s  Dressing  Room.  n.g.  116. 

The  Duel  and  Death  of  the  Earl.  n.g.  117. 

The  Death  of  the  Countess,  n.g.  118. 

Portrait  of  his  Sister,  n.g.  675. 

Sigismonda  mourning  over  the  heart  of  Guiscardo.  n.g.  1046. 

A Family  Group,  n.g.  1153. 

Portrait  of  Miss  Fenton,  the  Actress,  as  “Polly  Peachum,”  in  “The 
Beggar’s  Opera.”  n.g.  1161. 

The  Shrimp  Girl.  n.g.  1162. 

Portraits  of  Hogarth’s  Servants,  n.g.  1374. 

Calais  Gate  (called  also  “ The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England  ”). 
n.g.  1464. 

Portrait  of  Hogarth’s  Sister  Ann,  Mrs.  Salter,  n.g.  1663. 

Portrait  of  Quin,  the  Actor,  n.g.  1935. 

Two  Sketches  presented  by  the  Rev.  John  Gibson.  (Not  numbered  in 
the  Catalogue.)  n.g. 

SCOTT,  SAMUEL.  . . .? 1772. 

Old  London  Bridge,  1745.  n.g.  313. 

Old  Westminster  Bridge,  n.g.  314. 

View  of  a portion  of  Old  Westminster  Bridge,  n.g.  1223. 

View  of  Westminster  from  the  Thames,  n.g.  1328. 

UNKNOWN.  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY,  Late. 

Portrait  of  a Young  Man  (supposed  to  be  the  Poet  Gay).  n.g.  1076. 

HUDSON,  THOMAS.  1701-1779. 

Portrait  of  Samuel  Scott,  the  Marine  Painter,  n.g.  1224. 

LAMBERT,  GEORGE.  1710-1765. 

Landscape,  n.g.  1658. 

RAMSEY,  ALLAN.  1713-1784. 

Portrait  of  a Lady.  n.g.  1491. 

WILSON,  RICHARD,  R.A.  1714-1782. 

The  Ruins  of  the  Villa  of  Maecenas,  at  Tivoli,  n.g.  108. 

Landscape,  with  Figures,  representing  the  Destruction  of  Niobe’s 


Children. 

N.G.  IIO. 

Landscape,  with  Figures. 

View  in  Italy. 

n.g.  301. 

View  in  Italy. 

N.G.  302. 

View  in  Italy. 

N.G.  303. 
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WILSON,  RICHARD,  R.A.  ( continued ) 

Lake  Avernus,  with  the  Bay  of  Naples  in  the  distance,  n.g.  304. 

On  the  River  Wye.  n.g.  1064. 

A Rocky  River  Scene,  n.g.  1071. 

Landscape,  with  Figures,  n.g.  1290. 

River  Scene,  with  Ruins,  n.g.  1779. 

SANDBY,  THOMAS,  R.A.  1721-1798. 

The  Design  for  Freemasons’  Hall,  London,  tate,  1852. 

BROOKING,  CHARLES.  1723-1759. 

“ The  Calm  ” (a  Sea-shore  Scene),  n.g.  1475* 

REYNOLDS,  SIR  JOSHUA,  P.R.A.  1723-1792. 

Holy  Family,  n.g.  78. 

The  Graces  decorating  a Terminal  Figure  of  Hymen,  n.g.  79. 

A Man’s  Head  in  profile,  n.g.  106. 

The  Banished  Lord  ; a Head.  n.g.  107. 

Portrait  of  Lord  Heathfield  with  the  key  of  the  Fortress  of  Gibraltar 
in  his  hand.  n.g.  iii. 

^Portrait  of  William  Windham,  n.g.  128. 

Portrait  of  Lord  Ligonier  on  Horseback,  n.g.  143. 

The  Infant  Samuel,  kneeling  at  Prayer,  n.g.  162. 

Heads  of  Angels,  n.g.  182. 

^Portrait  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  n.g.  185. 

Portrait  of  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  Bart.,  F.R.S.  n.g.  305. 

Portrait  of  Himself,  n.g.  306. 

The  Age  of  Innocence,  n.g.  30 7. 

Portrait  of  Captain  Orme.  n.g.  681. 

Portraits  of  Two  Gentlemen,  n.g.  754. 

The  Snake  in  the  Grass,  or  Love  unbinding  the  Zone  of  Beauty. 
n.g.  885. 

Admiral  Keppel.  n.g.  886. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  n.g.  887. 

James  Boswell,  the  Biographer  of  Johnson,  n.g.  888. 

His  own  Portrait,  n.g.  889. 

George  IV.  as  Prince  of  Wales,  with  Star  and  Ribbon  of  the  Garter. 
n.g.  890. 

Portrait  of  a Lady.  n.g.  891. 

Robinetta.  n.g.  892. 

Portrait  of  Anne,  Countess  of  Albemarle,  n.g.  1259. 

Study  for  a Figure  of  Horror,  n.g.  1834. 

The  Family  of  the  Third  Duke  of  Marlborough,  n.g.  1840. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Hartley  and  Child,  n.g.  1924. 

STUBBS,  GEORGE,  R.A.  1724-1806. 

Landscape,  with  a Gentleman  holding  his  Horse,  n.g.  1452. 
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COTES,  FRANCIS,  R.A.  1725  (?)-i77o. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Brocas,  n.g.  1281. 

Portrait  of  Paul  Sandby,  R.A.  n.g.  1943. 

SANDBY,  PAUL,  R.A.  1725-1809. 

“ Edinburgh  Castle.”  tate,  1853. 

“ Carmarthen  Castle.”  tate,  1854. 

Part  of  the  Banqueting  Hall  of  the  Royal  Palace  of  Eltham. 
TATE,  1855. 

The  Cemetery  Gate  of  St.  Augustine’s  Monastery,  at  Canterbury,  1732. 
tate,  1856. 

GAINSBOROUGH,  THOMAS,  R.A.  1727-1788. 

The  Market  Cart.  n.g.  80. 

The  Watering  Place,  n.g.  109. 

Musidora  bathing  her  Feet.  n.g.  308. 

The  Watering  Place,  n.g.  309. 

Woody  Landscape,  Sunset,  n.g.  310. 

Rustic  Children,  n.g.  31  i. 

Study  for  a Portrait,  n.g.  678. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  n.g.  683. 

Portrait  of  Ralph  Schomberg,  Esq.,  M.D.  n.g.  684. 

Portrait  of  Orpin,  Parish  Clerk  of  Bradford,  Wiltshire,  n.g.  760. 
Portrait  of  Mr.  J.  Baillie,  of  Ealing  Grove,  his  Wife  and  Four 
Children,  n.g.  789. 

Landscape,  Cornard,  Suffolk,  n.g.  925. 

Portrait  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley,  Bart.  n.g.  1044. 

The  Watering  Place,  n.g.  1174. 

Portrait  of  a Young  Man.  n.g.  1271. 

View  of  Dedham,  n.g.  1283. 

Portrait  of  Miss  Gainsborough  (the  Painter’s  Daughter).  n.g.  1482. 
“Two  Dogs:  Tristram  and  Fox.”  n.g.  1483. 

Study  of  an  Old  Horse,  n.g.  1484. 

Landscape,  n.g.  1485. 

Landscape  (Companion  to  the  previous  Picture),  n.g.  i486. 

Rustics  with  Donkeys  (A  Sketch  in  Monochrome),  n.g.  1488. 

The  Painter’s  Daughters,  n.g.  1811. 

A Classical  Landscape,  n.g.  1825. 

Seven  Crayon  Studies  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Birch  Wolfe.  (Not 
numbered  in  the  Official  Catalogue.)  n.g. 

MORLAND,  HENRY  ROBERT.  1 730  (?)-i 797. 

The  Laundry  Maid.  n.g.  1402. 

The  Laundry  Maid.  n.g.  1403. 

ROMNEY,  GEORGE.  1734-1802. 

Study  of  Lady  Hamilton  as  a Bacchante,  n.g.  312. 

The  Parson’s  Daughter,  a Portrait,  n.g.  1068. 
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ROMNEY,  GEORGE  ( continued ) 

Portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lindow.  n.g.  1396. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Mark  Currie,  n.g.  1651. 

Lady  with  a Child,  n.g.  1667. 

Sketch  Portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton,  n.g.  1668. 

Portrait  of  Lady  Craven,  n.g.  1669. 

Portrait  of  Mr.  Morland  of  Copplethwaite.  n.g.  1906. 

WRIGHT,  JOSEPH,  of  Derby.  1734-1797. 

An  Experiment  with  the  Air-Pump.  n.g.  725. 

ZOFFANY,  JOHANN,  R.A.  1735-1810. 

Portrait  of  Thomas  Gainsborough,  R.A.  n.g.  1487. 

Portrait  of  David  Garrick,  the  Actor.  (Ascribed  to  Zoffany.) 
n.g.  1197. 

COPLEY,  JOHN  S.,  R.A.  1737-1815. 

The  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  n.g.  ioo. 

The  Death  of  Major  Pierson,  n.g.  733. 

The  Siege  and  Relief  of  Gibraltar,  with  Portraits  of  Lord  Heathfield, 
Lieut. -General  Sir  Robert  Boyd,  Major-Generals  Sir  William 
Green,  Picton  and  De  la  Motte ; Sir  Roger  Curtis,  Capt. 
Drinkwater  and  others,  n.g.  787. 

The  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  n.g.  1072. 

The  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  n.g.  1073. 

WEST,  BENJAMIN,  P.R.A.  1738-1820. 

Cleombrotus.  n.g.  12  i. 

Pylades  and  Orestes,  n.g.  126. 

Christ  Healing  the  Sick.  n.g.  131. 

The  Last  Supper,  n.g.  132. 

The  Installation,  n.g.  315. 

Portrait  of  a Lady  as  Hebe.  n.g.  799. 

LOUTHERBOURG,  PHILIP,  R.A.  1740-1812. 

Lake  Scene  in  Cumberland,  Evening,  n.g.  316. 

FUSELI,  HENRY,  R.A.  1741-1825. 

“ Titania  and  Bottom.”  n.g.  1228. 

KAUFMANN,  MARIA  ANNA  ANGELICA,  R.A.  1741-1807. 

Religion,  an  Allegory,  n.g.  139. 

DANIELL,  THOMAS,  R.A.  1748-9-1840. 

Woody  Landscape — View  on  the  Nullah,  near  Rajemahel,  Bengal. 
n.g.  899. 

DOWNMAN,  JOHN,  A.R.A.  1750-1824. 

Portrait  of  Lady  Clarges.  (Bequeathed  by  Miss  J.  E.  Gordon.)  n.g. 

SMIRKE,  ROBERT,  R.A.  1752-1845. 

Twelve  Scenes  from  “ Don  Quixote.”  n.g.  761. 

Scene  from  “Don  Quixote.”  n.g.  762. 
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SMIRKE,  ROBERT,  R.A.  ( continued ) 


Scene  from  “ Don  Quixote.’’ 

N.G.  763. 

Scene  from  “ Don  Quixote.” 

N.G.  764. 

Mawworm.  n.g.  765. 

Scene  from  “ Don  Quixote.” 

N.G.  1777 

Sancho  Panza  and  the  Duchess,  n.g.  1778. 

BEAUMONT,  SIR  GEORGE  H.  1753-1827. 

A Small  Landscape,  n.g.  105. 

A Landscape,  with  Jaques  and  the  Wounded  Stag.  n.g.  119. 
BEECHEY,  SIR  WILLIAM,  R.A.  1753-1839. 

Portrait  of  Joseph  Nollekens,  R.A.,  Sculptor,  n.g.  120. 

Portrait  of  Mr.  James  P.  Johnstone,  n.g,  1670. 

Portrait  of  Mr.  Alexander  P.  Johnstone,  n.g.  1671. 

STOTHARD,  THOMAS,  R.A.  1755-1834. 

A Greek  Vintage.  A Dance  in  the  Vineyard,  n.g.  317. 

Woodland  Dance,  n.g.  318. 

Cupid  Bound,  n.g.  319. 

Diana  and  her  Nymphs  Bathing,  n.g.  320. 

Intemperance  : Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  with  various  allegorical 
figures,  n.g.  321. 

A Battle,  n.g.  322. 

From  the  Myth  of  Narcissus,  n.g.  1069. 

Cupids  preparing  for  the  Chase,  n.g.  J070. 

The  Pilgrimage  to  Canterbury.  (After  Chaucer.)  n.g.  1163. 

Nymphs  and  Satyrs,  n.g.  1185. 

A Nymph  Sleeping,  n.g.  1827. 

Sans  Souci.  n.g.  1829. 

Shakespeare  Characters,  n.g.  1830. 

Cupid  bound  to  a Tree.  n.g.  1832. 

Lord  William  Russell  taking  leave  of  his  Children,  n.g.  1833. 

Scene  from  Romeo  and  Juliet,  n.g.  1835. 

Lady  Reclining,  n.g.  1836. 

Sketches  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Vaughan,  for  the  finished  picture 
(No.  1163)  of  the  Pilgrimage  to  Canterbury.  (Not  numbered  in 
the  Catalogue.)  n.g. 

STUART,  GILBERT.  1755-1828. 

^Portrait  of  William  Woollett.  n.g.  217. 

^Portrait  of  John  Hall.  n.g.  220. 

Portrait  of  Benjamin  West,  P.R.A.  n.g.  229. 

Portrait  of  the  Painter,  n.g.  1480. 

RAEBURN,  SIR  HENRY,  R.A.  1756-1823. 

Portrait  of  a Lady  (a  member  of  the  Dudgeon  family),  n.g.  1146. 
Portrait  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Bryce  McMurdo.  n.g.  1435. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Lauzun.  n.g.  1837. 
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BLAKE,  WILLIAM.  1757-1827. 

The  Spiritual  Form  of  Pitt  guiding  Behemoth,  n.g.  iiio. 

The  Procession  from  Calvary,  n.g.  1164. 

Two  Drawings  presented  by  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Saul.  (Not  numbered  in 
the  Catalogue.)  n.g. 

NASMYTH,  ALEXANDER.  1758-1840. 

Stirling  Castle,  n.g.  1242. 

HOPPNER,  JOHN,  R.A.  1758-1810. 

^Portrait  of  William  Smith,  the  Actor,  n.g.  133. 

^Portrait  of  William  Pitt.  n.g.  233. 

Portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Oxford,  n.g.  900. 

Portrait  of  a Lady,  tate,  1505. 

IBBETSON,  JULIUS  CESAR.  1759-1817. 

Smugglers  on  the  Irish  Coast,  n.g.  1460. 

ABBOTT,  LEMUEL  FRANCIS.  1760-1803. 

Portrait  of  Mr.  Henry  Byne,  of  Carshalton,  Surrey,  n.g.  1198. 

WHITCOMBE,  THOMAS.  i76o(?)-.  . . (?) 

The  Battle  off  Camperdown.  n.g.  1659. 

OPIE,  JOHN,  R.A.  1761-1807. 

Portrait  of  William  Siddons.  n.g.  784. 

Troilus  and  Cressida.  n.g.  1026. 

Portrait,  said  to  represent  Mary  Wollstonecraft  (Mrs.  Godwiny 
n.g.  1167. 

Portrait  of  William  Godwin,  the  Author,  n.g.  1208. 

Portrait  of  a Boy.  n.g.  1408. 

Portrait  of  the  Painter,  n.g.  1826. 

ARNALD,  GEORGE,  A. R.A.  1763-1841. 

On  the  Ouse,  Yorkshire,  n.g.  1156. 

DEVIS,  ARTHUR  WILLIAM.  1763-1822. 

Portrait  of  John  Herbert,  of  Totnes,  Devonshire,  Governor  of  Penang, 
or  Prince  of  Wales’  Island.  (Not  numbered  in  the  Catalogue  : 
lent  by  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.)  n.g. 

MORLAND,  GEORGE.  1763-1804. 

The  Inside  of  a Stable,  n.g.  1030 
A Quarry  with  Peasants,  n.g.  1067. 

Door  of  a Village  Inn.  n.g.  1351. 

Rabbiting,  n.g.  1497. 

WESTALL,  RICHARD,  R.A.  1765-1836. 

Portrait  of  Philip  Sansom,  jun.,  when  a child,  n.g.  1414. 

SINGLETON,  HENRY,  1766-1839. 

Ariel,  n.g.  1027. 

Manto  and  Tiresias.  n.g.  1028. 
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GLOVER,  JOHN.  1767-1849. 

Landscape  with  Cattle,  n.g.  1186. 

BARKER,  THOMAS.  1769-1847. 

The  Woodman.  NA5.  792. 

Landscape  : A Closer  Field,  perhaps  on  the  Somerset  Downs. 
n.g.  1039. 

Landscape,  with  Figures  and  Cattle,  n.g.  1306. 

CROME,  JOHN.  1769-1821. 

Mousehold  Heath,  near  Norwich,  n.g.  689. 

A View  at  Chapel-fields,  Norwich,  n.g.  897. 

The  Windmill,  on  an  undulating  heath,  probably  Mousehold  Heath, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich,  n.g.  926. 

Slate  Quarries,  n.g.  1037. 

Near  Hingham,  Norfolk,  tate,  1504. 

Brathey  Bridge,  Cumberland,  n.g.  1831. 

HOWARD,  HENRY,  R.A.  1769-1847. 

Flower  Girl.  n.g.  349. 

LAWRENCE,  SIR  THOMAS,  P.R.A.  1769-1830. 

Portrait  of  the  late  John  Julius  Angerstein  the  Banker,  and  collector 
of  the  Angerstein  Gallery,  n.g.  129. 

Portrait  of  a Lady.  n.g.  136. 

John  Kemble  as  Hamlet,  n.g.  142. 

Portrait  of  Benjamin  West,  P.R.A.  n.g.  144. 

^Portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  n.g.  188. 

The  Countess  of  Darnley.  n.g.  324. 

^Portrait  of  John  Fawcett,  n.g.  325. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  n.g.  785. 

Portrait  of  the  Princess  Lieven.  n.g.  893. 

A Child  with  a Kid.  n.g.  922. 

^Portrait  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  n.g.  1238. 

Portrait  of  Miss  Caroline  Fry,  Authoress,  n.g.  1307. 

Portrait  of  Mr.  Philip  Sansom.  n.g.  1413. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  (Bequeathed  by  Miss  J.  E.  Gordon.  Not 
numbered  in  the  Catalogue.)  n.g. 

SHEE,  SIR  MARTIN  ARCHER,  P.R.A.  1769-1850. 

Infant  Bacchus,  n.g.  367. 

* Portrait  of  T.  Morton,  n.g.  368. 

Lewis  the  Comedian,  as  the  Marquis  in  the  “ Midnight  Hour.”  n.g.  677. 
WARD,  JAMES,  R.A.  1769-1859. 

De  Tabley  Park.  n.g.  385. 

Council  of  Horses,  n.g.  386. 

Landscape  with  Cattle,  n.g.  688. 

A Landscape,  Gordale  Scar,  Yorkshire,  n.g.  1043. 

View  of  Harlech  Castle,  and  surrounding  Landscape,  n.g.  1158. 
Regent’s  Park  in  1807  : A Cattle  Piece,  n.g.  1175. 
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CLINT,  GEORGE.  1770-1854. 

Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Ford.  n.g.  377. 

LADBROOKE,  ROBERT.  1770-1842. 

Landscape,  with  a view  of  Oxford,  n.g.  1467. 

PHILLIPS,  THOMAS,  R.A.  1770-1845. 

Portrait  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  n.g.  183. 

A Wood  Nymph,  n.g.  33^9. 

BIRD,  EDWARD,  R.A.  1772-1819. 

The  Raffle,  n.g.  323. 

THOMSON,  HENRY,  R.A.  1773-1843. 

The  Dead  Robin,  n.g.  350. 

TURNER,  JOSEPH  MALLORD  WILLIAM,  R.A.  1775-1851. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III.,  landing  at  Torbay, 
November  5,  1688.  n.g.  369. 

Venice,  the  Dogana,  Campanile  of  San  Marco,  Ducal  Palace,  Bridge 
of  Sighs,  &c.  Canaletti  Painting,  n.g.  370. 

The  Fates  and  the  Golden  Bough,  n.g.  371. 

Venice,  the  Giudecca,  &c.  n.g.  372. 

Portrait  of  Himself,  when  young,  n.g.  458. 

Moonlight : a Study  at  Millbank.  n.g.  459. 

Buttermere  Lake.  n.g.  460. 

Morning  on  the  Coniston  Fells,  Lancashire,  n.g.  461. 

Cattle  in  Water,  n.g.  462. 
kEneas  with  the  Sibyl,  n.g.  463. 

Rizpah.  n.g.  464. 

Mountain  Scene,  with  a Castle  on  a Hill,  in  the  middle  ground;  a 
Man  Angling  in  a Stream  in  the  foreground,  n.g.  465. 

View  in  Wales  : Castle,  n.g.  466. 

Sandpit,  n.g.  467. 

View  on  Clapham  Common,  n.g.  468. 

Sea  Piece,  n.g.  469. 

The  Tenth  Plague  of  Egypt,  n.g.  470. 

Jason  in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  n.g.  471. 

Calais  Pier.  French  Fishermen  preparing  for  Sea.  The  English 
Packet  arriving,  n.g.  472. 

The  Holy  Family,  n.g.  473. 

The  Destruction  of  Sodom,  n.g.  474. 

View  of  a Town.  A Sketch,  n.g.  475. 

The  Shipwreck.  Fishing-boats  endeavouring  to  Rescue  the  Crew. 
n.g.  476. 

The  Goddess  of  Discord  choosing  the  Apple  of  Contention  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Hesperides.  n.g.  477. 

The  Blacksmith’s  Shop.  n.g.  478. 

The  Sun  rising  in  a Mist.  n.g.  479. 
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The  Death  of  Nelson,  October  21,  1805,  at  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar, 
on  Board  the  “ Victory.”  n.g.  480. 

Spithead  : Boat’s  Crew  recovering  an  Anchor,  n.g.  481. 

The  Garreteer’s  Petition,  n.g.  482. 

London  from  Greenwich,  n.g.  483. 

St.  Mawes,  Falmouth  Harbour,  Cornwall,  n.g.  484. 

Abingdon,  Berkshire,  with  a View  of  the  Thames ; Morning. 
N.G.  485. 

Windsor,  n.g.  486. 

Ruin,  with  Cattle,  n.g.  487. 

Apollo  killing  the  Python,  n.g.  488. 

Cottage  destroyed  by  an  Avalanche,  n.g.  489. 

Snowstorm  : Hannibal  and  his  Army  crossing  the  Alps.  n.g.  490. 
Harvest  Dinner,  Kingston  Bank.  n.g.  491. 

A Frosty  Morning  : Sunrise,  n.g.  492. 

The  Deluge,  n.g.  493. 

Dido  and  /Eneas  leaving  Carthage  on  the  Morning  of  the  Chase. 
n.g.  494. 

Apuleia  in  Search  of  Apuleius.  n.g.  495. 

Bligh  Sand,  near  Sheerness,  Fishing  Boats  Trawling  : A Cloudy  Sky 
n.g.  496. 

Crossing  the  Brook,  n.g.  497. 

Dido  building  Carthage  ; or  the  Rise  of  the  Carthaginian  Empire. 
n.g.  498. 

The  Decline  of  Carthage,  n.g.  499. 

The  Field  of  Waterloo,  June  18th,  1815.  n.g.  500. 

The  Meuse  : Orange-Merchantman  going  to  Pieces  on  the  Bar. 

n.g.  501. 

England,  Richmond  Hill,  on  the  Prince  Regent’s  Birthday,  n.g.  502. 
Rome,  from  the  Vatican,  n.g.  503. 

Rome  : The  Arch  of  Titus,  n.g.  504. 

The  Bay  of  Baiae,  Apollo  and  the  Sibyl,  n.g.  505. 

Carthage  : Dido  directing  the  Equipment  of  the  Fleet ; or  the 

Morning  of  the  Carthaginian  Empire,  n.g.  506. 

Scene  from  Boccaccio,  commonly  called  the  Birdcage,  and  sometimes 
the  Garden  of  Boccaccio,  n.g.  507. 

Ulysses  deriding  Polyphemus,  n.g.  508. 

The  Loretto  Necklace,  n.g.  509. 

Pilate  washing  his  Hands,  n.g.  510. 

View  of  Orvieto.  n.g.  511. 

Caligula’s  Palace  and  Bridge.  Bay  of  Baiae.  n.g.  512. 

The  Vision  of  Medea,  n.g.  513. 

Watteau  Painting,  n.g.  514. 

Lord  Percy  under  Attainder,  1606.  n.g.  515. 
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Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage,  n.g.  516. 

Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  coming  forth  from  the  Burning 
Fiery  Furnace,  n.g.  517. 

Heidelberg  Castle,  n.g.  518. 

Regulus  leaving  Rome.  n.g.  519. 

Apollo  and  Daphne,  n.g.  520. 

Hero  and  Leander.  n.g.  521. 

Phryne  going  to  the  Bath.  n.g.  522. 

Agrippina  landing  with  the  Ashes  of  Germanicus.  n.g.  523. 

The  “Fighting  Temeraire”  tugged  to  her  last  berth  to  be  broken 
up.  n.g.  524. 

Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  n.g.  525. 

The  New  Moon.  n.g.  526. 

Venice:  Bridge  of  Sighs,  n.g.  527. 

Peace:  Burial  at  Sea  of  the  Body  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  n.g.  528. 
War:  The  Exile  and  the  Rock  Limpet,  n.g.  529. 

Snow  Storm  : Steamboat  off  a Harbour’s  Mouth  making  Signals,  in 
shallow  water,  and  going  by  the  lead.  n.g.  530. 

Shade  and  Darkness:  The  Evening  of  the  Deluge,  n.g.  531. 

Light  and  Colour  : The  Morning  after  the  Deluge,  n.g.  532. 

The  Opening  of  the  Walhalla.  n.g.  533. 

Approach  to  Venice,  looking  towards  Fusina.  n.g.  534. 

The  “ Sun  of  Venice  ” going  to  Sea.  n.g.  535. 

Fishing-boats  bringing  a Disabled  Ship  into  Port  Ruysdael.  n.g.  536. 
Van  Tromp.  n.g.  537. 

Rain,  Steam  and  Speed  : The  Great  Western  Railway,  n.g.  538. 
Venice:  The  Giudecca.  n.g.  539. 

Venice:  The  Quay.  n.g.  540. 

Venice:  Noon.  n.g.  541. 

Venice  : Sunset,  n.g.  542. 

Venice:  Going  to  the  Ball.  n.g.  543. 

Venice  : Morning  : Returning  from  the  Ball.  n.g.  544. 

Whalers,  n.g.  545. 

Whalers,  n.g.  546. 

Whalers  boiling  Blubber,  n.g.  547. 

Queen  Mab’s  Grotto,  n.g.  548. 

Undine  giving  the  Ring  to  Masaniello,  Fisherman  of  Naples,  n.g.  549, 
The  Angel  standing  in  the  Sun.  n.g.  550. 

The  Hero  of  a Hundred  Fights,  n.g.  551. 

Hineas  relating  his  Story  to  Dido,  tate,  552. 

Mercury  sent  to  admonish  FEneas.  tate,  553. 

The  Departure  of  the  Trojan  Fleet,  tate,  554. 

The  Visit  to  the  Tomb,  tate,  555. 

The  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  n.g.  556. 
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Richmond  Bridge,  n.g.  557. 

Fire  at  Sea.  n.g.  558. 

Petworth  Park,  Tillington  Church  in  the  Distance,  n.g.  559. 
Chichester  Canal,  n.g.  560. 

Mountain  Glen.  n.g.  561. 

A Mountain  Stream,  n.g.  56 ia. 

Harvest  Home.  A Sketch,  n.g.  562. 

Fishing  Boats  in  a Stiff  Breeze,  off  the  Coast,  n.g.  813. 

Cliveden  on  Thames,  n.g.  1180. 

The  Liber  Studiorum.  Seventy-three  Water-Colour  Drawings,  n.c 
461-511;  863-884. 

Sketches  and  Drawings  n.g.  401-460;  523-624;  885. 

Storm  Off  a Rocky  Coast,  tate,  1980. 

Norham  Castle,  Sunrise  (unfinished),  tate,  1981. 

Margate  from  the  Sea.  tate,  1984. 

Sunset.  The  Bay  of  Baiae  ? tate,  1985. 

Hastings,  tate,  1986. 

Breakers  on  a Flat  Beach,  tate,  1987. 

Interior  at  Petworth.  tate,  1988. 

Rocky  Bay  with  Classic  Figures  and  Ships,  tate,  1989. 

Sunrise  with  a Sea-monster,  tate,  1990. 

The  Evening  Star,  tate,  1991. 

The  Thames  from  above  Waterloo  Bridge,  tate,  1992. 

Yacht  Racing  in  the  Solent,  tate,  1993. 

Yacht  Racing  in  the  Solent,  tate,  1994. 

Yacht  Racing  in  the  Solent,  tate,  1995. 

A Regatta  on  the  Medway,  tate,  1997. 

Shipping  on  the  Medway,  tate,  1998. 

Shipping  off  a Headland,  tate,  1999. 

Shipping  on  the  Medway,  tate,  2000. 

Study  of  Sea  and  Sky.  tate,  2001. 

Sunset,  with  a Boat  between  Headlands,  tate,  2002. 

CONSTABLE,  JOHN,  R.A.  1776-1837. 

The  Cornfield,  or  Country  Lane.  n.g.  130. 

The  Valley  Farm.  n.g.  327. 

A Cornfield,  with  Figures.  A Sketch,  n.g.  1065. 

On  Barnes  Common,  n.g.  1066. 

The  Hay- Wain.  n.g.  1207. 

View  of  the  House  in  which  the  Artist  was  born,  tate,  1235. 

“The  Salt  Box,”  Hampstead  Heath,  tate,  1236. 

View  on  Hampstead  Pleath.  tate,  1237. 

The  Bridge  at  Gillingham,  tate,  1244. 

Church  Porch,  Bergholt,  Suffolk,  tate,  T245. 

A House  at  Hampstead,  n.g.  1246. 
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The  Cenotaph,  n.g.  1272. 

Flatford  Mill,  on  the  River  Stour,  n.g.  1273. 

The  Glebe  Farm.  n.g.  1274. 

View  at  Hampstead,  n.g.  1275. 

Harwich;  Sea  and  Lighthouse,  tate,  1276. 

View  on  Hampstead  Heath,  n.g.  1813. 

Salisbury  Cathedral,  n.g.  T814. 

Summer  Afternoon  after  a Shower,  n.g.  1815. 

The  Mill  Stream,  n.g.  1816. 

The  Gleaners,  n.g.  1817. 

View  at  Epsom,  n.g.  1818. 

Stoke-by-Nayland,  Suffolk,  n.g.  1819. 

Dedham,  n.g.  1820. 

A Country  Lane.  n.g.  1821. 

Dedham  Vale.  n.g.  1822. 

The  Glebe  Farm.  n.g.  1823. 

Sketch  of  a Landscape,  n.g.  1824. 

JACKSON,  JOHN,  R.A.  1778-1831. 

Portrait  of  the  Rev.  William  Holwell  Carr.  n.g.  124. 

^Portrait  of  Sir  John  Soane,  n.g.  171. 

*Miss  Stephens,  n.g.  326. 

Salvator  Mundi.  n.g.  1382. 

Portrait  of  James  Northcote,  R.A.  n.g.  1404. 

SCHETKY,  JOHN  CHRISTIAN.  1778-1874. 

H.M.  Ship  “Royal  George,”  of  100  guns,  sinking  at  Spithead,  29th 
August,  1782.  n.g.  1191. 

THOMSON,  Rev.  J.  1778-1840. 

Loch-an-Eilan.  n.g.  731. 

VARLEY,  JOHN.  1778-1842. 

Sketch  for  a Sea  Piece,  tate,  1737. 

Sea  Piece,  with  Fishing  Boats  in  a Calm,  tate,  1738. 

CALLCOTT,  SIR  AUGUSTUS,  R.A.  1779-1844. 

Dutch  Peasants  returning  from  Market,  n.g.  340. 

Coast  Scene,  n.g.  341. 

Landscape,  with  Cattle,  n.g.  342. 

The  Wooden  Bridge,  n g.  343. 

The  Benighted  Traveller,  n.g.  344. 

Old  Pier,  Littlehampton.  n.g.  345. 

Entrance  to  Pisa  from  Leghorn,  n.g.  346. 

Dutch  Ferry,  n.g.  347. 

View  on  the  Coast  of  Holland,  with  Fishing-boats  off  the  Shore  and 
Figures  on  the  Sands,  n.g.  348. 

Fishing  on  a Mere.  n.g.  1841. 
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LANCASTER,  R.  HUME.  1 780  (?)-i85o. 

A View  at  Southampton,  tate,  1428. 

CHANTREY,  SIR  FRANCIS  LEGATT,  R.A.  1781-1841. 

Portrait  of  the  Artist,  tate,  1591. 

ALLAN,  SIR  W.  1782-1850. 

Arabs  Dividing  Spoil,  n.g.  373. 

COTMAN,  JOHN  SELL.  1782  (?)-i842. 

River  Scene,  n.g.  iiii. 

A Galiot  in  a Gale.  n.g.  1458. 

O’NEILL,  G.B.  1782  (?)-i852. 

The  Foundling,  n.g.  618. 

PICKERSGILL,  HENRY  W.,  R.A.  1782-1875. 

Portrait  of  Robert  Vernon,  tate,  416. 

A Syrian  Maid.  n.g.  417. 

The  Nun.  n.g.  791. 

SIMPSON,  JOHN.  1782-1847. 

A Negro,  n.g.  382. 

UWINS,  THOMAS,  R.A.  1782-1857. 

Claret  Vintage,  n.g.  387. 

Le  Chapeau  de  Brigand,  n.g.  388. 

Sir  Guyon.  n.g.  730. 

WILLIAMS,  E.  1782-1855. 

Moonlight,  n.g.  123. 

COX,  DAVID.  1783-1859. 

Sketch  of  Harlech  Castle,  Wales,  tate,  1734. 

Sketch  of  a Harbour,  tate,  1735. 

Beckenham  Church,  Kent,  tate,  1736. 

WILKIE,  SIR  DAVID,  R.A.  1785-1841. 

The  Blind  Fiddler,  n.g.  99. 

The  Village  Festival,  n.g.  122. 

Portrait  of  Thomas  Daniell,  R.A.  tate,  231 
The  Parish  Beadle,  tate,  241. 

The  First  Ear-ring,  tate,  328. 

The  Bagpiper,  n.g.  329. 

A Woody  Landscape,  tate,  330. 

Newsmongers,  tate,  331. 

Peep-o’-Day  Boy’s  Cabin,  n.g.  332. 

The  Preaching  of  Knox  before  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation, 
June  10,  1559.  tate,  894. 

Sketch  of  “ Blind  Man’s  Buff.”  tate,  921. 

A Sketch  of  Rustic  Figures,  tate,  1187. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Young,  in  Eastern  Costume,  tate,  1727. 
A Cottage  Fireside  at  Puckaster.  tate,  1739. 
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Portrait  of  Miss  Julia  E.  Gordon,  tate,  1740. 

Six  Sketches  in  one  frame,  tate,  1741. 

William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide,  tate,  1942. 
WITHERINGTON,  WILLIAM  FREDERICK,  R.A.  1785-1865. 
Stepping  Stones,  n.g.  420. 

The  Hop  Garland,  n.g.  421. 

FRASER,  ALEXANDER.  1786-1865. 

The  Cradle,  n.g.  453. 

Figures  outside  an  Inn.  tate,  1789. 

HAYDON,  BENJAMIN  ROBERT.  1786-184 6. 

Punch,  n.g.  682. 

The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  n.g.  786. 

HILTON,  WILLIAM,  R.A.  1786-1839. 

Serena  rescued  by  Sir  Calepine.  n.g.  178. 

Edith  discovering  the  Body  of  Harold,  n.g.  333. 

Study  of  a Head.  n.g.  334. 

Study  of  a Head.  n.g.  335. 

Study  of  a Head.  n.g.  336. 

Cupid  Disarmed,  n.g.  337. 

Abraham’s  Servant  and  Rebekah.  n.g.  338. 

Nature  Blowing  Bubbles  for  her  Children,  tate,  1499. 
Christ  Crowned  with  Thorns,  tate,  1629. 

Diana  at  the  Bath,  tate,  1791. 

JONES,  GEORGE,  R.A.  1786-1869. 

The  Fiery  Furnace,  n.g.  389. 

Lady  Godiva.  n.g.  390. 

Battle  of  the  Borodino,  n.g.  391. 

Utrecht,  n.g.  392. 

Relief  of  Lucknow,  n.g.  800. 

Passage  of  the  Ganges  at  Cawnpore.  n.g.  801. 
MULREADY,  WILLIAM,  R.A.  1786-1863. 

The  Last  In.  tate,  393. 

Fair  Time,  tate,  394. 

Crossing  the  Ford.  n.g.  395. 

The  Young  Brother,  n.g.  396. 

A Snow  Scene,  tate,  1038. 

A Sea-shore  Scene,  tate,  1181. 

Academy  Study,  tate,  1743. 

Academy  Study,  tate,  1744. 

Academy  Study,  tate,  1745. 

An  Interior,  with  a Woman  and  her  Child,  tate,  1797. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


PLATE  I 


Photo,  Newnes 

PORTRAIT  OF  EDMUND  BUTTS 
BY  JOHN  BETTES 


PLATE  II 


PORTRAIT  OF  ENDYMION  PORTER 
BY  WILLIAM  DOBSON 


Photo,  Newnes 


PLATE  III 


Photo,  Han/staengl 


A FULL  LENGTH  PORTRAIT  OF  A GIRL 
BY  SIR  PETER  LELY 


PLATE  IV 


SHORTLY  AFTER  MARRIAGE 


> 


PLATE 


Photo , Hanfstac, 


PLATE  VI 


Photo , Hanfstaengl J 

PORTRAITS  OF  HOGARTH’S  SERVANTS 
BY  WILLIAM  HOGARTH 


PLATE  VII 


Photo , Newnes 

PORTRAIT  OF  SAMUEL  SCOTT 
BY  THOMAS  HUDSON 


PLATE  VIII 


VIEW  IN  ITALY 
BY  RICHARD  WILSON,  R.A. 


Photo , New nes 


PLATE  IX 


THE  GRACES  DECORATING  A TERMINAL  EIGURE  OF  HYMEN 
BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A. 


PLATE  X 


Photo,  Mansell 

THE  INFANT  SAMUEL  KNEELING  AT  PRAYER 
BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A. 


PLATE  XI 


HEADS  OF  ANGELS 

BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A. 


Photo,  Mansell 


PLATE  XII 


Photo , Morelli 

PORTRAITS  OF  TWO  GENTLEMEN 
BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A. 


PLATE  XIII 


Photo,  Havfstaengl 

ROBINETTA 

BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A. 


PLATE  XIV 


Photo,  Newnes 

MRS.  HARTLEY  AND  HER  CHILD,  AS  A NYMPH 
BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A. 


PLATE  XV 


THE  MARKET  CART 

BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R.A 


PLATE  XVI 


THE  WATERING  PLACE 
BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R. 


PLATE  XVII 


Phoio,  Hanfstaengl 

MUSIDORA  BATHING  HER  FEET 
BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH.  R.A. 


PLATE  XVIII 


PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  SIDDONS 
BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH.  R.A. 


Photo , Ha.nfsta.engl 


i 
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PLATE  XIX 


Photo,  Hanfstaengl 

PORTRAIT  OF  ORPIN 
BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R.A. 


PLATE  XX 


Photo , Hanfstaevgl 

MR.  J.  BAILLIE  AND  HIS  FAMILY 
BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R. A. 


t 


PLATE  XXI 


Photo , Ha.7ifsta.evgl 

PORTRAIT  OF  THE  REV.  SIR  HENRY  BATE  DUDLEY,  BART. 

BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH.  R.A. 


PLATE  XXII 


VIEW  OF  DEDHAM 

BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R.A. 


PLATE  XXIII 


LANDSCAPE 

BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R.A. 


PLATE  XXIV 


THE  LAUNDRY  MAID 
BY  HENRY  ROBERT  MORLAND 


Pho.'o,  Hanjstaengl 


PLATE  XXV 


Photo,  Haifstaen^l 

STUDY  OF  LADY  HAMILTON 
AS  A BACCHANTE 
BY  GEORGE  ROMNEY 


PLATE  XXVI 


THE  PARSON’S  DAUGHTER 
BY  GEORGE  ROMNEY 


Photo,  Haujstaengl 


PLATE  XXVII 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  EARL  OF  CHATHAM 
BY  TOHN  S.  COPLEY,  R.A. 


PLATE  XXVIII 


THE  DEATH  OF  MAJOR  PEIRSON 
BY  JOHN  S.  COPLEY,  R.A. 


PLATE  XXIX 


Photo , Hanfstaengl 


PLATE  XXX 


Photo,  Hanfstaeugl 


PORTRAIT  OF  JAMES  P.  JOHNSTONE 
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